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FNORNELIA, daughter of 
KA Scipio Africanus, and mother 
of the Gracchi, was not more 
diſtinguiſhed by the Nobility af 
her rank, than by the luſtre. of 
thoſe virtues which adorned her 
Character — a moſt pleaſing and 
amiable trait of which ſhines in 
that little incident recorded to her 

| immortal 
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immortal honour.—A Lady of 
Jonia coming one day to viſit her, 
impatiently expected to be ſhewn 
the ſplendour and magnificence of 
her toilette, which ſhe ſuppoſed, 
from her rank and fortune, to be 
very ſuperb.— The illuſtrious Ro- 
man prolonged the converſation 

ill her children were at hand, and 
then introducing them to her 
viſitor:—“ Theſe, ſays ſhe, are my 
jewels. 


The writer of theſe Letters has 


fo great a veneration for the do- 


meſtic 
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meſtic character of this Lady, that 
ſhe thinks ſhe cannot do better 
than give them to the Public, 
under the ſignature of Cornelia. 
And whatever their other defects 
may be, they have this at leaſt to 
recommend them, that the ſame 
ſentiments of maternal tenderneſs 
which influenced the Roman Ma- 
tron, gave riſe to theſe epiſtles, 
and prompted a fond Mother to 
become an Author. 
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LETTER I. 


A DESIRE of happi- 
neſs is the firſt propenſity of the heart. 
It is born with us, and to attempt its 
ſuppreſſion were equally fruitleſs and 
wrong ; for the Author of Nature has 
done nothing in vain, and the happineſs 
he has imprinted on the mind ſo clear 
an idea of, has ſomewhere an exiſtence, b 


B Htherto 
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Hitherto you have obeyed the im- 
pulſe of nature in the artleſs purſuits of 
childhood ; but the time is at hand, 
when this ſweet tranquillity will be in- 
terrupted by the buſtle of the world, 
which will not longer permit you to . 
repoſe in the ſimple amuſements of 
dreſſing dolls, purſuing butterflies, or 
plucking daiſies, —Sweet dear delights 
of innocence; on which, as you climb 
the rugged heights of life, you will 
look back with fond regret. 


But we are not born for ourſelves 
alone; and therefore have duties to 
perform, obligations to diſcharge, and 
difficulties to encounter; in the courſe 
of which, many a ſevere check is given 


2 to 
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to this happineſs which we all ſo ar- 
dently ſeek: yet the deſire of it will 
even acquire ſtrength by the repulſe, 
and there was never yet a wretch who - 
had found it diminiſhed by misfortune. 
I wiſh the ſucceſs of this paſſion could 
be ſhewn as demonſtrable as its exiſt- 


ence. 


But the truth is, all mankind are 
running after the ſame object, though 
in ſuch oppoſite directions, that if it 
were not for their concurrent teſtimo- 
ny, it would be ſcarce credible that 
they had each the ſame view, Yet it 
is the fate of moſt of them ts ſit down 
at laſt in the very fame diſpoſition 
which Solomon was in when he com- 

B 2 plained 
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plained, rather peeviſhly it muſt be 
owned, that all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of ſpirit. Man walks indeed in a 
vain ſhadow, and *tis pitiable to reflect 
that a being of ſo tranſcient a duration 
ſhould yet waſte the trifling portion of 
time allotted him in vain and fruitleſs 
purſuits, and after all the ſchemes of 
the ſanguine, and the labours of the 
actiye, to find the deſired attainment 
as far off as ever, | 


But this has been the caſe of milli- 
ons, and I am afraid will ſtill continue 
to be ſo, at leaſt till we are unanimous 
in deciding on that grand point where- 
in this good, of which we have all ſo. 
high an adea, conſiſts; an agreement 
| from 
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from which, alas, we are at the fartheſt 
diſtance imaginable.— And here my 
deareſt girls, lies the whole of the miſ- 
take. The Creator has not been want- 
ing to provide a happineſs exalted as 
the mind itſelf can conceive; but man 
himſelf errs in the purſuit of it; ſome 
placing it in riches, ſome in power, 
ſearcely one in an age ſuppoſing it to 
be where it really is ON the practice of 
virtue. 

But while the human heart is ſet on 
acquirements, in which it can find no 
ſatisfaction if attained, the ſpan of life 
muſt neceſſarily be paſſed in- reſtleſs | 
anxieties and melancholy diſappoint- 


ment.— It was the aim of philoſophy, 
B 3 - tt 
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. to draw juſt eſtimates of things, and to 
prevent its pupils from being dazzled 
with the ſplendor of wealth and power: 
it taught that the ſovereign good was 
to be found in rectitude of will. —It 
would be a ſhame for us to beat a 
loſs on ſuch an important ſubject, who 
have received leſſons from a much bet- 
ter maſter than ever gave lectures in 
the ſchools of Athens. - 


Reſt affured that in the exerciſe of 
ſocial and religious duties, the mind 
will find her ſolid happineſs.— Wan- 
dering in reſtleſs ſearch, like Noah's 
dove, tis here ſhe finds at length the 


welcome olive, the branch whoſe ver- 
dure” 
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dure blooms for immortality.— Should 
you doubt the aſſertion, be prevailed 


on at leaſt to try the experiment. 


Yours, &c. 


CORNELIA. 


* 
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LETTER U. 
PLEASURE has ſomething 
fo alluring in the very name, that it is 
not ſurprizing it finds ſo great a num- 
ber of votaries.—On no account would 
I have you inſenſible to its attractions, 
but rather lead you to its flowery paths, 


4 


and conduct you to the moſt refined 
delights. Theſe however you can ne- 
ver obtain, except you are guided in 
the choice by taſte and judgment.— A 
-taſte in pleaſure is neceſſary for the 


ſelection of ſuch as are above the en- 
quiries of the vulgar, ſuitable to deli- 
cate and-refined minds, and correſpon- 
dent 


«* CY 4 
— 
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dent to the nobleſt ſentiments; of 
courſe dependant more on intellectual, 
than on corporeal faculties.— T aſte 
never fails to reject whatever is groſs 
and ſenſual; yet even among the more 
refined pleafures, a ſound judgment is 
wanted, to diſcriminate the ſolid and 
rational, from the frivolous and faſti- 
dious,—The elegant hand of faſhion- 
able diſſipation has often given a poliſh 
to what, in its own nature, can never 


deſerve the name of pleaſure. 


Under this head muſt be compre- 
hended the various ſpecies of faſhion- 
able amuſements, which are injurious. 
either to health or fortune. One 
would ſcarcely ſuppoſe ſuch purſuits 
B 5 as 
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as theſe ſhould ever be dignified with 
the name of pleaſu re. Let when num 


bers are daily ſeen hazarding, not only 
extravagant ſums, but peace of mind 
alſo, at the gaming table. When the 
order of nature is inverted, and the 
refreſhments of repoſe bartered for 
midnight routs, we muſt conclude that 
ſuch valuable facrifices are not made 
but with the expectation of ſome ſu- 
preme pleaſure to reward them: how 
ſeldom ſuch rewards are found, can 
beſt be determined by the teſtimony 
of the diſſipated and gay, who after 
they have waſted the moft valuable 
bleſſings of life, as time, health, ſpirits, 
&c, will generally confeſs that they 

have 
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have never found the ſatisfactions they 
ſought aſter. Marler 


To be able to diveſt real enjoyment 
from the falſe gloſſes the world has 
put upon it, is a piece of wiſdom be- 
coming a philoſopher; but it is a piece 
of wiſdom, you, my dear girls, muſt 
alſo aquire, if you expect to be hap- 
py.—Faſhion has arrogated to itſelf the 
prerogatiye of fixing the criterion of 
pleaſure ; but faſhion is often a dange- 
rous director, and is at beſt an imperfect 
one; for who has a power of effectually 
biaſſing the natural diſpoſition of ano- 
ther: if therefore what is called amuſe- 
ment be not agreeable to the real turn 
of the mind, it ceaſes to be viewed in 

that light, and can only be conſidered as 
7 - WG an 
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an irkſome conformity to the taſtes 
of others. | 
- Yet, abje& as ſuch a ſubmiſſion un- 
doubtedly is, there are thouſands who 


voluntarily yield to it, who are content 


to live, move, and act, not as they 


like themſelves, but as the polite world 
thinks fit to dictate.— I am no advo- 
cate for affected ſingularity in things 
merely indifferent; but when the idol | 
faſhion breaks in upon the rules of virtue 
(as it too often does) or the true en- 


joyment of life, this is ſo mean a 


ſlavery that a rational being might be 
expected to deſpiſe it. | 


When therefore reaſon and religion 


have given the clue to your pleaſures, 


reſolve 


p_ 
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reſolve always to have them of your 
own chuſing, and not of other peo- 
ple's.— The ſanction of numbers is the 
cauſe that draws youth from virtue and 
happineſs: reaſon, when aided by a 
proper education, would, if left to 
herſelf, point out the way to both. 


There are pleaſures, my dear girls, 
to be met with in this journey of life, 
pure and ſublime ones too, if we look 
for them through the medium of unvi- 
tiated taſte.—Did you ever diſcharge 9 

a ſocial duty, but upon looking into 3 
your heart, you there perceived a glow 
of ſatisfaction? - But if you aim at 
more exalted, more rapturous ſenſa- 
hons, give full ſcope to the impulſes 

1 BEE of 
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of benevolence: try what it is to 
heal the broken-hearted; diffuſe joy 
through the manſions of ſorrow, and 
reſcue merit from the preſſure of indi- 
gence and misfortune.—Theſe em- 
ployments are capable of yielding 
pleaſures fuitable to the moſt exalted 
capacities, boundleſs as the moſt ſan- 
guine imagination can paint them. 


But if ſo vaſt a multitude has erred 
in the purſuit of pleaſure, through 
levity, not an inconſiderable number, 
of a very oppoſite temper, are at 
equally as great a diſtance from it: 

cheſe are the moroſe and cynical, who 

will not condeſcend to the ſober ſatis- 
factions that are to be found in a 
domeſtic 
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domeſtic circle, where the ſocial affec- 
tions are cultivated: if the gay and || 
volatile miſtake the nature of pleaſure, 1 
theſe ſeem to queſtion its very exiſt- 
ence, and paſs through lite without | 
ſtooping to pick up one of the fair | 
bloſſoms which nature. has ſcattered 
in the way. 


Ever be your hearts open to the 
ſweet emotions of ſocial love, and you 
will not have cauſe to complain that 
the path of human life affords nothing 
but briars and thorns. | 


Nor is it from the relative duties 
alone we can derive happineſs: the' 
amuſing, the intereſting book of na- 

ture 
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ture is open to all who can read it: 
here you meet with eternal variety, 


| order, and beauty; a thouſand charms 


await the mind, which poſſeſſes a taſte 
for ſimple pleaſures; to ſuch the whole 
creation is a boundleſs ſource of rati- 


onal amuſement.— Happy, ineffably 


happy, they who can be pleaſed with 
artleſs nature, and contemplate with 


| delight, the noble imagery with which 


ſhe abounds.- For my part, I ſhould 
deſire no greater proof of the purity 


and elegance of your taſte, than to 
hear you ſpeak in raptures of the 
graceful foliage of a wood, the beauty 
of a lawn, or any of thoſe charming 
rural ſcenes which are fo often over- 

looked 
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looked for the far leſs noble produc- 
tions of art. 


Eſteem me ever the moſt affecti- 
onate of your friends, 


CORNELIA 


L R T. 


d 
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EVERY one knows that 
human life is expoſed to various miſe- 
"ries; but every one does not know, at 
leaſt does not conſider, that the far 
greater part of theſe miſeries ſpring 
from the paſſions :—yet the paſſions, 
you reply, are implanted in us by na- 
ture—we cannot eradicate them. 


That is true; you cannot eradicate 
the paſſions, nor is it expedient you 
ſhould; for as we are the workman- 
ſhip of Infinite Wiſdom, ſo doubtleſs 

the 
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the propenſities He has formed us 
with, are in themſelves very good: 
but then their good or ill tendency 
muſt be determined by this ſingle 
queſtion, Whether they govern us, or 
we govern them? In the latter caſe 
they reſemble thoſe ſalutary breezes, 


which waft health and ſweetneſs on 


their wings: in the former they may 
be compared to certain hurricanes, 


which tear up all before them, and 25 


deform the beauteous aſpect of the 
moſt luxuriant climates, —There is 
more felicity to be found in the world 
than is often ſuppoſed ; but never let 
us pretend to look for it before we 
have ſilenced the paſſions; the perpe- 
tual of them will elſe interrupt our 
ſucceſsful ſearch, 


Pride 
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Pride, my dear girls, is a vice that 
ſprings up in the mind, almoſt without 
her attending to it: its characters are 
an immoderate ſelf· love, conceitedneſs, 
and arrogance, with a profound con- 
tempt of every other perſon; ever 
inſatiable in its deſire of reſpect, ex- 
tremely ſuſceptible of the ſlighteſt 
affronts, and jealous of the leaſt tri- 
bute of applauſe paid to another.— 
Perſons of this caſt cannot in the na- 
ture of things be happy, as they may be 
+ faid to live in a ſtate of hoſtility with 
all the world: like Iſhmael, they have 
their hands againſt every man, and 
every man's hand is againſt them. 


Ambition condemns its wretched 
votary to "forego the ſweets of content 
| and 
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and preſent eaſe, for the uneaſy dreams 
of rank and power.—It is happy for 
the world, when fate denies to the 
ambitious that power to which their 
deſires are perpetually aſpiring, —In- 
numerable are the horrid deeds, which 
the hiſtoric page records, that” have 
been perpetrated by the impulſe of 
this reſtleſs paſſion; -yet if in pity to 
mankind, its direful effects are reſtrain- 
ed, ſtill the boſom where it rages, muſt 
be a prey to inexpreſſible agonies. 


Envy is a natural attendant on pride 
and ambition: it has very aptly been 
compared to a vulture preying on the 
vitals, and there could not poſſibly 
have been deviſed a more expreſſive 
: ſimilitude 
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ſimilitude. That mind which is capa- 
ble of regarding with the leaſt degree 
of regret, the more fortunate acquire- 
ments of another, has a perpetual 
ſource of diſquietude, and muſt for 
ever pine beneath the inexpreſlible 
miſery, which is both the conſequence 
and the puniſhment of ſo baſe a pro- 
penſity : — As envy is the meaneſt of 
all the paſſions, ſo in its own nature 
it is the moſt oppoſite to happineſs. 


Covetouſneſs is a vice that abſorbs 
every finer feeling of the ſoul.—What- 
ever ſordid ſatisfaction the miſer may 
feel in amaſſing his treaſures, yet the 
cares which unavoidably attend it, and 
the ſolicitude the preſervation of it 

* demands, 
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demands, more than balance the ſelf- 
iſh gratification.ä— He knows nothing 
of the ſweet emotions of charity and 
benevolence, and muſt be ever a ſtran- 


ger to the. noble ſenſations they excite.” 


It is well if the ſuggeſtions of his 


boundleſs avarice do not prompt him 


beyond the bounds of integrity.-The 


honeſty of a covetous perſon can be 
but doubtful at the beſt. 


A revengeful diſpoſition is as dread- 
ful to ſociety as burdenſome to itſelf; 
it is the whirlwind of the ſoul, which 
under its dominion reſembles a fury of 
the infernal regions. What ſad cataſ- 
trophes have been affected by revenge; 
what inexpreſlible torment overwhelms 

the 
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the heart, where that dreadful venom - 
1 We 14 


It is eaſy to perceive by the ſlight- 
eſt glance, that everyone of the paſſi- 
ons here enumerated are totally de- 
ſtructive of peace: there can be no 
ſuch thing as tranquillity in the breaſt 
which they inhabit: ler it then be the 
care of my deareſt girls, to guard 
againſt the fatal aſcendancy of either 
of them.—There cannot be a more 
lamentable object than a human being 
who ſubmits to become the ſport of 
paſſions: a bark in a ſtorm driven by 
winds, and ſhattered by the tempeſt, 
exhibit but a faint picture of ſuch a 
wretch, whoſe days paſs in continual 

: | anguiſh ; 
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anguiſh—he looks for peace, but finds 


deſpair ; caſts oblique reflections on 


the wiſdom and goodneſs of provi- 
dence; diſtruſts his attributes; curſes 
his on being, and dies if poſſible more 
wretched than he lived. By; 1 


The infinitely wiſe and good Creator 
ſaw the abundant evils that would 
accrue to mankind from the degeneracy 4 

- of the paſſions, and therefore in his ; 
goodneſs determined at an appointed 1 
time to promulgate a religion, the aim q 


** 2 —_— 4 


of which ſhould be to regulate paſſions, | 
and direct them to their proper chan- ' - 


nel: ſuch is the chriſtian revelation ; ; == 
in its end and nature an antidote to | 
moral evil, | 


C Perhaps 
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Perhaps the natural paſſions of the 
human mind may be reduced to two— 
The love of pleaſure and the love of 
praiſe, and from the corruptions of 
theſe may be traced every irregular 
affection of the heart When men no 
longer knew the true ſource from 
whence to look for happineſs, or ap- 


probation, it is not much wonder it 
ſhould be ſought in power, riches, 
and pre-eminence ; nor that the love 
of theſe ſhould branch into ſelf-love, 
vain glory, and all the other evil paſ- 
fions, which cauſe ſo much miſery 


in the world. 


The regulation of the heart and jts 


deſires, is a point then of the utmoſt 
import- 
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importance, ſince on it depends your 
preſent peace and eternal glory. Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of ö 
it are the iſſues of life.” And when | 
you have repelled the approach of any 1 
paſſion, guard ſtill more effectually 
againſt its entrance, by endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh in your mind the con- 
trary virtue ;—as for inſtance, ſubdue 
pride and cheriſh humility ; guard 
againſt the deſire of power and riches, 
by attaining that poverty of ſpirit | | 
which is content with little, and de- ® 
fires no applauſe but that of Heaven. 


Never loſe ſight of this truth 
that there is no happineſs adequate 


to the capacities of the human ſoul, 
C 2 but 
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but what is found in the exerciſe of 
piety and virtue ; nor any praiſe wor- 
thy her regard, but what reſults im- 
mediately therefrom, 


Adieu, 
CORNELIA. 


þ LET. 
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LETTER IV. 


| THE moſt glorious con- 
queſts you can poſſibly obtain is that 
of yourſelves. Solomon was of opi- 
nion, that he who could govern his 
own ſpirit, had attained a much 
higher point of dominion, than if 
he ſhould rule a kingdom. It is 
certainly much eaſier to give wiſe 
and upright laws to others, than to 
obey them ourſelves; and when you 
can controul your own inclination, 
you will have learned the whole eſ- 

lence of moral philoſophy, 
C 3 But 
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But a negative virtue is not all 
that is to attained, although thou- 
ſands content with it, maintain 

through life the character of good ſort 

of people. The epithet, however, 
contains no very high eulogium. 
Thoſe good kind of folks ſeldom get- 
ting above a mediocrity in goodneſs. 
It certainly is not ſufficient to ab- 
ſtain from evil, a chriſtian muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed by active virtue, 
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The chriſtian religion is a beautiful 
comment on the moral law. The 
Prieſt who paſſed by the wounded 
Jew, was for ought we are told to 
the contrary, a very good ſort of 
man, and had ſome ſentiments of 


compaſſion, for he went and /coked 
OR 
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on the poor creature, and no doubt 
' kindly wiſbed it had been in his power 
to relieve him; but the good, the be- 
nevolent S amaritan, was the generous, 
ative friend, whoſe character will 
never be read without being admired. 
The Lawyer alſo poſſeſſed a tolerable 
ſhare of negative merit, having always 
kept the commandments ; yet fays 
our Saviour, thou lackeſt one thing 
that heroic benevolence, which diſre- 
gards all attention to ſelfiſh gratifica- 
tion, in the noble ardour with which 


it contributes to the neceſſities of man- 
kind. 


Theſe inſtances are fine illuſtrations 


of the Moſaic diſpenſation, and emi- 


nently tend to exalt human nature to 
C 4 the 
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the higheſt poſſible perfection. It is 
not enough, ſay the goſpel tenets, that 
ye refrain from actual violence to any 
one - you ſhall love your enemies, and 
do good to thoſe that hate you.— Se- 
vere injunction yet you ſee by it to 
how refined a pitch the virtue of a 
chriſtian muſt aſpire. 


Do not then reſt ſatisfied with be- 
ing as juſt or kind as the letter of the 
law exacts - be actively good, and ſeek 
occaſions of exerciſing your kindneſs 
and charity—to adminiſter as far as we 
are able to the wants of our fellow 
creatures—to reclaim the vicious—to 
vindicate the character of the injured 
aſſert the claims of the friendleſs and op- 

5 preſſed 
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preſſed - reconcile differences, and be 
indefatigable in the promotion of peace 
and happineſs to all within the com- 
paſs of your ability, are employments 
worthy of a rational being. 


There are many caſes that occur in 
life, wherein thoſe who will obey only 
the rules of legal juſtice, muſt fall 
ſhort of thoſe notions of honeſty, 
which natural reaſon and conſcience 
ſuggeſts ; as a good mind wants not 
the bonds of human laws, ſo on ſome 
occaſions it riſes to a generoſity that 
1s ſuperior to their narrow limits. 
Obey the innate ideas of rectitude 
which God himſelf has ſtamped on 
the human ſoul—and think it not ſuf- 

C 3 ficient 
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ficient to be juſt, except you are ge- 
nerous alſo, 


Let your conduct be regulated by 
the niceſt rules of propriety and pru- 
dence; and let your boſoms glow 
with the enthuſiaſm of virtue, that 
you may ever ſhine forth the ſteady 
zealous friend, the benevolent active 
neighbour, and the truly uſeful mem- 
ber of ſociety; conſidering yourſelves 
as citizens of the world, whoſe only 
buſineſs in it is to do good. 


; Adieu, 
CORNELIA. 


LET- 
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LETTER V. 


BUT fo exalted and re- 
fined a turn of ſentiment is never the 
production of ignorance. It is only 
in cultivated minds we muſt look for 
it; for the prime fruits of virtue grow 


not in the ſoil that has never been 


broken up by moral inſtruction.—A 
virtuous and intelligent friend is per- 
haps the moſt valuable acquiſition a 
young perſon can make; but as one of 
this deſcription may never fall to your 
lot, ſupply the want thereof, as well 
as you can, by books, 
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By all means cultivate a taſte for 
reading, but take care that your taſte 
be a juſt one that is, be more deſirous 

of inſtruction than amuſement, or you 
will profit but little by literary pur- 
ſuits.— Thoſe who read merely to 
pleaſe the imagination, may be ſure 
of not readin 1g to advantage, and do 
ſeldom acquire a reliſh for works of 


ſolid merit and utility.— I have never 
known a young perſon who was fond 
of noyels capable of reliſhing any thing 
ſuperior to them.—For my own part, 
I had rather ſee a girl wholly ignorant 
of the alphabet, -than attached to that 


ſpecies of writing ; for I am convinced 


that infinitely more have erred in the 
conduct of life from that cauſe, than 
| from 
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from any other. The ſentiments and 
ideas they impreſs, are fatal illuſions to 
miſlead the poor reader, who, after 
waſting days and years in the ſtudy, 1s 
ſtill an utter ſtranger to the world ſhe 
lives in—and, what is worſe, inſpired 
with the moſt erroneous notions of 
it, which commonly lead to ſome 
falſe ſtep, or ill-pidged connection, 
that ſecures her a wretch for life. It 
cannot be  otherwiſe—for the ſcenes, 
characters, and incidents, theſe books 
deſcribe, are to be found no where 
but in the author's romantic fancy.— 
They have nothing to do with the 
real knowledge of the world; and, 
conſequently, thoſe who think to ſteer 
through it by ſuch guides, muſt, in 

the 
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the end, find themſelves miſtaken. — 
Juſt as well may a traveller think to 
make the tour of Europe by a chart 
of Afia, 


If curioſity muſt be amuſed, and the 
imagination pleaſed, why may not the 
underſtanding be improved at the ſame 
time ?—This is very practicable, for 
there are many works of genius ex- 
tremely well calculated to anſwer each 
of theſe ends; but they are not the 
hiſtories of Sir ſuch a one, Miſs what 
de call um, or any of thoſe futile 
productions, which the preſs daily 
emits, to vitiate the taſte, and corrupt 


the principles of the age, 


F here 
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There is a certain mental vigour 
neceſſary to virtue as well as to happi. 
neſs, but modern . novels, under the 
ſpecious maſk of refined ſentiments, 
introduce a dangerous ſoftneſs that 
has often deſtroyed both. True re- 
finement is the glory of a rational 
creature, but whatever enervates the 
mind, muſt debaſe it. Lycurgus 
thought ſo, I ſuppoſe, when he ba- 
niſhed the poets from his common- 
wealth; yet furely he lived near 
enough to Athens to have learned 
to draw a proper line between fero- 
city and. effeminacy. 


The paſſion for novelty, ſo inhe- 


rent in youth, may be abundantly 
gratifled 


„ 
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gratified, by the ſtudy of hiſtory.— 
Here you meet with new and uncom- 
mon events—become acquainted with 
a variety of characters, and are enabled 
to form a juſt eſtimate of mankind ; 
for, except allowing for a few local 
cuſtoms or prejudices, human nature 
was the ſame two thouſand years ago 
as at this time.—There is ſomething 
extremely agreeable to the mind in 
weighing and examining the actions 
of celebrated perfonages, who, in their 
day, made the mighty tremble—in 
marking the riſe or fall of empires, 
and to be able to determine the ſecret 


cauſes of thoſe revolutions which once 
aſtoniſhed the world. 


The 


\F 
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The ages appear as inconſiderable 
points, to thoſe who are acquainted 
with hiſtory—they ſee the various na- 
tions of the earth paſs in review be- 
fore them, and trace a more than hu- 
man power buſy in the affairs of men 
— by taking in at one comprehenſive 


view ſo vaſt a tract of time, they 
diſcern the nice connections of that 
ſcheme of Providence, which often 


appears broken and irregular, when 
contemplated only through the me- 


dium of a few years. 


It is almoſt impoſſible to be well 
verſed in the characters of the politer 
nations of antiquity, without catch- 
ing ſomething of that magnanimity 
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which diſtinguiſhed them; and I know 
not why an acquaintance with their 
manners ſhould not be thought as 
neceſſary in the ſyſtem of female edu- 
cation, as it uſually is in that of the 
other ſex.—If the Greek and Roman 
veterans diſplayed qualities which the 
heroes of the preſent day would be 
proud to imitate, their wives and 
daughters were often patterns of ſuch 
virtues, as would be allowed to dignity 
a lady of the eigteenth century. 


Read modern hiſtory as well as an- 
cient the knowledge of the nations 
who inhabit the globe as well as your- 
ſelves, is amuſing and intereſting—the 
heart, too, may be the better for it— 

Fa narrow 
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narrow prejudices are removed, and 
the better mankind become acquainted 
with each other, the more the divine 
principle of philanthropy muſt be ex- 
' tended, —National enmity has no other 
parent but ignorance—the enlightened, 
the philoſophic mind, even through 
the veil of different tongues and cuſ- 
toms, can diſcern a kindred being 
a member of that univerſal family, 
whoſe head is the Deity. 


Next to travelling itſelf, nothing 
tends more to enlarge the ideas than 
Journals of travels and voyages, if the 


writers have been faithful and accu- 


rate; and you will read them with 
infinite pleaſure, if you have been 
| careful 
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careful to acquire a knowledge of 
geography.—This renders you fami- 
liar with the countries you read of— 
You recollect their ſoil, climate, and 
productions know their reſpective 
boundaries, and can readily mark out 


their place on the globe. 


Having thus, my dear girls, pointed 
out to you ſo exhauſtleſs a ſource of 
amuſement, I will only for the preſent 
add, that I am, &c. 


CORNELIA. 
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LETTER VI. 


AS long as eurioſity con- 
tinues a leading feature in the human 
character, Biography will form a fa- 
vourite ſpecies of reading. Every 
body 1s eager to pry into the private 
character of a celebrated perſonage, 
and are better pleaſed to know, how 
ſuch an one acts in domeſtic life, 
than in the ſenate, or the field. And, 
indeed, it is there that the beſt eſti- 
mate of the real deſcription can be 
formed. 


The private lives of famous perſons 
afford much edification to the reader; 
the 
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the vice or meanneſs too often there 
diſplayed, teaches us not to be dazzled 
by the blaze of popularity or power ; 
and to contemn that virtue which is 
built on the deſire of fame alone. If on 
the other hand, by following theſe dar- 
lings of fame to the cloſet, or the fire- 
ſide, we diſcover the ſame nobleneſs 
of heart that diſtinguiſhes them with 
the multitude, juſtly they become 
patterns for our example; the mind 
rejoices to find ſomething about them 
that is imitable, for though few are 
called forth as diſtinguiſhed actors on 
the theatre of the world, all may, if 
they pleaſe, be great in private lite : 
That is, may acquire thoſe amiable 
qualities of mind, which can only con- 

ſtitute 
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ſtitute real greatneſs ; without which 
the hero is no more than a hypocrite, 
and even the robe of royalty, but 
a tinſel ornament to cover real mean- 
neſs. 


Your chief aim ſhould be the know- 
ledge of the human heart, and that is 
in general more fully diſcovered in tri- 
fling traits and circumſtances, than by 
important actions performed under the 
public eye. But you no where find 
human nature ſo impartially deli- 
neated, as in the ſacred writings, 
There the hiſtorians, neither influ- 
_ enced by paſſion or prejudice, relate 
both actions and their ſecret ſprings 


with unerring candour; never calum- Y 


niating 
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niating enemies, or ſtooping to flatter 
the favourites of their nation. 


The Jewiſh writers had the faireſt 
opportunities imaginable for exag- 
gerating the virtues of their heroes, 
"conſidering the miraculous powers ſo 
often exerted in their behalf. Such an 


_ adventure as that of David with Go- 


liah, would have been thought by a 
pagan' writer, ſufficient grounds for 
exalting his favourite to a God]; yet 
the inſpired Biographer has drawn 
that Prince with all his frailties about 

him ; all the inequality of humanity; 
ſometimes glowing with the rapturous 
devotion of a Seraphim ;—at other, 


enſlaved by the meaneſt paſſions. Such 
| inſtances 
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inſtances of candour conſidered with 
the national pride of the Jews, leave 


no room to doubt the veracity of the 
ſacred penman on any occaſion, 


The ſcriptures alſo finely illuſtrate 
many parts of profane hiſtory :; we 


are told of embattled armies, and ci- 
ties levelled with the duſt; but it is 


only in holy writ we find thoſe armies 
prophetically marſhalled, and that de- 
ſtruction denounced perhaps an hun- 
dred- years before the event. Theſe 
are inſtances which impreſs the mind 


— — 2 —— 7 


with reverence for the ſacred records, 


and fill it with auguſt ideas of the 
eternal Providence. | 
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i The works of our beſt moraliſts 
| will not be unentertaining to you, if 
your taſte for reading be as good as I 
wiſh it. Amongſt” the productions of 
this. kind are the Spectator and the 


Rambler ; as conſpicuous for the ele- 
gance of their language, as the ſound- 
neſs of their morality. But there are 
no better rules for the moral conduct 
of life, than are found in the writings 
of Solomon and the Son of Sirach; 
which, though compoſed ſo many ages 
ago, may yet be read to much advan- 
tage, by thoſe who would paſs through 
life happily and reſpected. 


If you are fond of poetry, be careful 
to read only what. is good of it. 
1 There 


RUDIMENTS OF TASTE. 5 
There is a kind of verſification that 
tends to debaſe the mind ;—where- 


ever immorality or indelicacy is found, 
ſuch muſt ever be the effect. Ele- 


gance of numbers, though a requiſite, 
is yet the loweſt recommendation of 
good poetry its characteriſtics are 
dignity of thought, purity of expreſ- 
ſion, and, above all, the beſt principles 
of piety and morality. For this rea- 
ſon, thoſe poetical pieces extant in the 
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Bible are by good judges allowed to 
be truly ſublime. Poetry in its ori- 
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1 ginal ſtate, being only the harmonious 9 
effuſions of a mind glowing with ele- i | 
vated ſentiments of generoſity, grati- WW 

" tude and devotion. Many of the | i | 

it. Pſalms are noble compoſitions, and 5 j 

re D 2 neither Wo 
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neither for beauty of figure, or energy 


of expreſſion, - have ever been ex- 
celled. 


Natural hiſtory affords a delight- 
ful ſtudy—it is not however expected 
that you ſhould have a ſyſtematic idea 
of every vegetable, animal, or inſect; 
but it is unpardonable, for one who 
is bleſt with leiſure and opportunity, 
not to have at leaſt -a general know- 
ledge of the moſt conſpicuous of Na- 
ture's works ;—to be ignorant of the 
beauty and properties of thoſe, is to wan- 
der over the fair creation, as Thom- 
ſon expreſſes it, © with brute uncon- 
ſcious gaze. The curious and intel- 
ligent ſpectator finds the variegated 

face 
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face of nature, a ſource of rational 
amuſement, and reads in glowing cha- 
racters the wiſdom of the Deity.—lt 
1s not in ſuch purſuits that the human 
mind acquires thoſe illiberal ſentiments 
which ſo often diſgrace it ;—all it 
here finds is noble and beneficent, 
worthy that Divine Author, whom to 
know and adore, is the proper glory 
of an intelligent being. 


Akenſide has ſo elegantly expreſſed 
the pleaſures attending a taſte for the 
ſtudy and beauties of nature, that I 
will relieve you from the tediouſneſs 
of this epiſtle, by tranſcribing a few 
of his admired lines. 


O!] bleſt of Heaven, whom not the languid 
ſongs 
Of luxury, the ſyren ! not the bribes 
D 3 Of 
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Of ſordid wealth, nor all the gaudy ſpoils 
Of pageant honour, can ſeduce to leave 
Thoſe ever blooming cer which from the 
ſtore 25 

Of Nature, fair Imagination culls 

To charm th' enliven'd foul ! What, tho' 

; not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life; tho* only few poſſeſs 
Patrician treaſures, or imperial ſtate ; 
Yet Nature's care, to all her children juſt, 
Endows at Iarge whatever happy man 
Will deign to uſe them, 


— For him the ſpring 
Diſtills her dews, and from the ſilken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds; for him the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and bluſhes like the 

morn. | 
Each paſſing hour ſheds tribute from her 
wings; 


And 


. 
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And ſtill new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him.—Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The ſetting ſun's effulgence, not a ſtrain- 
From all the tenants of the warbling ſhade 
Aſcends, but whence his boſom can partake 


Freſh pleaſure unreprov'd :—nor then partakes 


Freſh pleaſure only; for the attentive mind, 

By this harmonious action on her pow'rs, 

Becomes herſelf harmonious ; wont fo oft 

In outward things to meditate the' charm 

Of ſacred order, ſoon ſhe ſeeks at home 

To find a kindred order, to exert 

Within herſelf this elegance of love, 

This fair inſpired delight ; her temper'd 
pow'rs 

Refine at length, and ev'ry paſſion wears 

A chaſter, milder, more attractive mein. 


= Thus the men 
Whom nature's works can charm, with God 
himſelf 


Hold converſe; grow familiar day by day 
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With his conceptions ; act on his plan; 
And form to his the reliſh of their ſouls. 


Believe, dear girls, that I am ever 


the moſt affectionate of your friends. 


CORNELIA. 


LE IT- 
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LETTER VII. 


AMONGST the accom- 
pliſhments neceſſary to the female cha- 


racter, I think needle-work may claim 
the firſt place, it having ſo cloſe a con- 
nection with neatneſs, which is indiſ- 1 
putably requiſite to render you com- N 
fortable to yourſelyes, or amiable in So 
the eſteem of others. —The ladies of 
the laſt century certainly held needle- 
work in much greater eſtimation than 
thoſe of the preſent ; witneſs the many : q 
laborious performances that yet re- | 
main-as proofs of their amazing in- 
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duſtry in this reſpe&t—but the world 


is ever prone to extremes, and be- 
cauſe this art was then purſued to the 
excluſion of every intellectual accom- 
pliſhment, there are many in our days 
who ſeem to think it beneath their 
ſtudy or ambition, 


The Mahometan ſentiment which 
prevailed ſome years ago, of the in- 
feriority of the female mind, ſeems 
exploded in this age of univerſal re- 


finement ; and a woman of cultivated 


underſtanding is no longer a phæno- 
menon.— The paths of knowledge are 
rendered acceſſible—men of learning 
have ſtooped from the elevations of 
ſcience to accelerate the improvements 


of 
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of the other ſex—they abridge, com- 
pile, explain for their aſſiſtance and 
advancement in polite literature. 


Make all the uſe you poſſibly can of 
ſuch advantages, and be convinced 
that the cultivation of the mind will 
exalt you in the eſtimation of rational 
beings—will open to you exhauſtleſs 
ſources of amuſement and delight, of 
which the ignorant can have no con- 
ception—yet be careful, my dear girls, 
never to overlook one feminine grace 
or accompliſhment, —There is a line 
of character drawn between the ſexes, 
which neither can paſs without be- 
coming contemptible.—It is not to 
make you deſpiſe thoſe acquirements 

D 6 which 
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which have ever been appropriated to 
the female ſex, that you are incited to 
mental attainments, but to render you 
ſtill more valuable as women ; and 
the better your minds are cultivated, 
the more you will ſee the propriety of 
attending to thoſe minutiz which be- 
come the condition in which Provi- 


dence has placed you. 


I do not ſee how you can acquit 
yourſelf tolerably in domeſtic life, 
without a knowledge of needle-work ; 
but granting your rank and fortune 
may place you above the abſolute 
neceſſity of learning that part of it 
which is called plain-work—yet con- 
ſider how far the ornamental kinds 


may 
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may be of. uſe to amuſe the intervals 
of pleaſures, or other purſuits, as well 
as to promote the diſplay of an elegant 
taſte, Even our innocent amuſements 
require variation, and the mind may 
be agreeably relieved, by imitating 
with the needle the beautiful pro- 
ductions of nature—but there is ſome- 
thing which places a ſkill in needle- 
work in a much more important point 
of view, and that is, the inconſtancy 
of fortune, which in her capricious 
moods has been often known to com- 
pel thoſe, whom once ſhe ſmiled on, 
to procure their ſubſiſtence by thoſe 
very arts which were acquired only for 
| amuſement. Whatever may be a re- 
ſource againſt that mutability which 


marks 
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marks all human affairs, becomes an 


object of importance. 


A proficiency in the arts of domeſtic 


management and œconomy, ought 


juſtly to be ranked among the accom- 


pliſhments of a young lady. You 
muſt be unacquainted with nothing 
that appertains to good houſewitery. 
—Some girls have I known profeſs 
ſo violent an attachment to literary 
purſuits, that they are content to re- 
main ignorant of common attain- 
ments,—This ſhews a pitiable weak- 
neſs elevated minds were attentive to 


every thing; and, believe me, it is 
very poſlible to poſſeſs a competent 
knowledge of polite literature, and be 


well 


Re 
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well verſed in the methods of well 
governing a houſe at the ſame time— 
the latter qualifications have of them- 
ſelves conſtituted many an uſeful cha- 
rafter in female life, which is more 
than can be ſaid of the former. Blend 
therefore, my beloved girls, polite 
with zu/eful acquirements, and you 
will be what I wiſh you. 


In writing, acquire, if poſlible, a 
good hand, yet that is not ſo eſſen- 
tially neceſſary as the being able to 
write grammatically—the violation of 
the common rules of grammar is an in- 
diſputable mark of low breeding | 
and although my Lord Cheſterfield 


farcaſtically ſaid that bad ſpelling was 
| only - 
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only allowable in a woman, it cer- 
tainly is not in any one, who pretends 
to an education aboye the vulgar.— 
Could you write as fine a hand as 
even A——n himſelf, bad ſpelling 
would diſgrace the whole. The ſub- 


ſtituting have for has, are for is, &c. 
infallibly ſinks you in the eſtimation of 
well bred perſons. In order to avoid 
errors of this kind, habit is to be 
particularly guarded againſt.—If in 
your early years you are not careful 
to write and ſpell correctly, it is a 
thouſand to one if you ever do.— 
You ſee, therefore, of what conſe- 
quence it is that you pay a preſent 
attention to theſe points. 


I reckon 
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I reckon among the uſeful attain- 
ments, the ability of penning an epiſtle 
with propriety and. elegance—many 
fortunate circumſtances in life may be 
facilitated thereby—a well wrote letter 
has often effected what verbal requeſts 
have ſought in vain—beſides this con- 
ſideration, how-greatly muſt the ſweet 
. intercourſe of friendſhip be improved 
by a -free and intelligent correſpond- 


ence. Two friends, though placed at 


the extremities of the globe, may 
thus enjoy all the pleaſures of ſuch a 
connection but except you attain the 
deſirable habit of expreſſing your ſen- 
timents without embarraſſment, hope 


not to enjoy any thing of ſo delicate 
a ſatis- 
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a ſatisfaction.— Letters ſhould be the 
pictures of the ſoul ; and ſo they al- 
ways would be, if people acquired 
only the knack of expreſſing their 
thoughts juſt as they ariſe.— Write as 
you would ſpeak, were the perſons 
you addreſs immediately before you. 
There is no more than this neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh that eaſineſs of ſtyle which 
is the chief beauty of epiſtolary cor- 
reſpondence. That good breeding 
which I hope will be habitual to you, 
will dictate thoſe terms and forms of 
| addreſs, the condition of thoſe you 
write to requires We do not always 
find the moſt learned people write the 
moſt agreeable letters perhaps for 


no 
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no other reaſon than that they take 
too much trouble about it, and, like 
the good Archbiſhop of Benevento, 
reject the firſt thought that occurs,— 
Some that I have known indite an 
epiſtle in ſuch a ſtiff and formal ſtyle, 
and load it fo diſguſtfully with tau- 
tology, that one would almoſt take it 
for an Act of Parliament. When you 
write a letter, my dear girls, forget 
the idea of pen, ink, and paper ſup- 
poſe only you are ſpeaking to the per- 
ſon, and you will write an agreeable, if 
.not a fine letter—to effe& the latter, 
ſomething muft have been done by dame 
Nature—however, this I know—that 


the moſt elevated ſentiments would not 
look 
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look graceful in ſuch compoſitions, 
except accompanied by perfect eaſe 
and expreſſion, and have the appear- 
| ance. of flowing ſpontaneouſly from 
the heart. —Many excellent models 
of epiſtolary writing have been recom- 
mended to young proficients,—Y ou 
cannot have better than thoſe aſcribed 
to Pope Ganganelli ;—whoever was 
the Author, he has certainly hit on 
that eaſe, ſprightlineſs, and elegance, 
which it is my earneſt wiſh may cha- 
racteriſe whatever falls from your 
pen. Would to Heaven that all the 
world poſſefſed the ſame candour 
and liberality of ſentiment, which 


breathes 
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breathes through every one of thoſe 
elegant epiſtles. 


Adieu, 


CORNELIA. 


L E T. 
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LETTER VIII. 


WHEN you compare 
the aukward motions of a ruſtic, with 
the genteel and graceful movement 
of a perſon of education, you cannot 
but be aſſured of the utility of danc- 
ing, but it ſhould never be forgotten, 
that to give this ſuperiority of mien 
and air is the chief end of that polite 
accompliſhment ;—toloſe ſight of this 
idea is to take away the real worth 
of that branch of genteel education; — 
to reduce it to an unimportant, if not 


pernicious attainment, However a 
know- 
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knowledge of -dancing may ſometimes 
conduce to ſocial pleafure, and in that 
light be eſteemed an agreeable and in- 
nocent recreation, I cannot help think. 
ing, that the ſame application that is 
requiſite to form an opera dancer, 
may very well be diſpenſed with in a 
young lady of a different character. 
The extravagant leaps and geſtures of 
ſome faſhionable females, make me 
think of the ſpeech of Philip of Ma- 
cedon to his fon, on another occaſion 
I am ready to aſk if they © are not 
aſhamed to dance fo well.” 


There is ſcarce a human ſoul, how 
ever apparently dead to ſenſibility, but 
is in ſome meaſure alive to the exta- 
tic 
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7 
tic charms of muſic, The ftory of 


Orpheus, is more than a fable—minds 
almoſt as inert and inanimate as trees 
themſelves, have been moved by the 
power of harmonious ſounds ;—why 
elſe does the gaping ruſtic follow with 
ſuch manifeſt delight the itinerant 
muſician ; and why, but that the ef- 
fe& of muſic on the paſſions, is ſo 
inconteſtibly proved, has the army 
adopted the ſons of Apollo with thoſe 
of Mars, Since then this ſcience has 
ſo great an influence on the feelings 
of the ſoul, js it not ſurprizing that 
the polite world ſhould not be more 
ambitious of enjoying thoſe ſublime 
ſenſations, which the beſt pieces are ſo 
abundantly capable of exciting, and 

not 
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not reſt poorly ſatisfied with the luke- 


warm pleafures of ſing-ſong, while | 
the noble compoſitions of great 
maſters, lie bye totally diſregarded, 
Indulge, my dear girls, a turn for mu- 
ſic, if nature has given you ſuch; but 


do not permit a ſong tune, or an 


opera air to he the limits of your excel- 


lence in that enchanting ſcience. 


Drawing, painting, &c. - juſtly 
form a part of polite education, be- 
cauſe they furniſh an agreeable, as 
well as rational amuſement. They 
lead to a familiarity with the beauties 
of nature, and that can ſcarcely fail to 


advance the mind a degree higher, 


even to/the contemplation of her Di- 


E vine 
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vine Author.—But if it had not this 
happy tendency, drawing is ſtill a laud- 
able amuſement, becauſe an innocent 
one ; and whatever furniſhes a recrea- 
tion of that character, may certainly 
be deemed an auxiliary to virtue. 


An acquaintance with the languages 
of polite nations, greatly enlarges the 
mind. It is the property of ignorance 
to eſteem. nothing valuable that a fo- 
reign country produces ; and ſcarcely 
to allow that its inhabitants are hu- 
man. Nothing tends more immedi- 


ately to remove ſuch illiberal preju- 


dices, than ſtudying the language of 


the people thus deſpiſed. The ſuper- 


eilious contemner is ſurpriſed to find 
them 
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them rational, and expreſſing ſimilar 


ideas with thoſe of his own country. 


If neceſſity or inclination ever leads 


you from your native land, a previous 


acquaintance with the language of 


thoſe you reſide among, would much 
facilitate your pleaſure and conveni- 


ence ; would open to you the ave- 


nues of ſocial love and friendſhip, and 


take off much from thoſe comfortleſs 
ſenſations the mind is apt to feel in 
the idea of being amongſt a people it 
knows not. For this end, perhaps it 
may be ſufficient to acquire the know- 
ledge of the French tongue, that be- 
ing generally underſtood by intelligent 
perſons of every European nation. 

E 2 But 
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But there is another advantage attend- * 
ding this branch of polite accompliſh- 
ment, and which probably to you, 
my dear girls, will be the moſt uſeful 
I mean the being able to read in their 
original, thoſe beautiful eompoſitions 
which loſe many of their- excellencies 
by tranſlation ; for this reaſon become 
acquainted alſo with the Italian; but Ho- 
mer and Virgil you tell me have beau- 
ties that can never be tranſlated—true . 
yet theſe 1 fancy you muſt be con- 
tent to taſte as pure as the labours of 
the learned afford them. The Greek 
and Latin ' tongues, forming no part 
in the polite ſyſtem of female education 


at preſent, nor certainly ever can in 
the »/eful. 


8 N Arith- 
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Arithmetic is a dry ſtudy, yet cer- 
tainly a very uſeful one, to thoſe who 
would manage their affairs with œco- 
nomy and prudence a thorough 
knowledge of the four firſt rules, is 
ſufficient to enable you to do it. 


From a total ignorance of letters in 
female life, we are advanced to an age 
which requires every girl to be made 
a grammarian; yet it unfortunately 
happens, that of the numbers who 
profeſs to have ſtudied the grammar 
of their native tongue, few ſpeak or 
write it with that accuracy which could 
be wiſhed ; indeed the progreſs that 
women uſually make in that ſcience, 
is ſeldom of itlelf ſufficient to give an 
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habitual elegance of expreſſion ; they 
are more indebted for it to frequent 
reading of the beſt authors, and the con- 
verſation of thoſe who have themſelves 
acquired it perfect; what you can, ac- 
quire -of grammar by ſuch aſſiſtances 
as theſe. There is an indiſpenſible 
neceſſity for you to write and ſpeak 
Engliſh correctly, acquire that qualifi- 
cation as eaſily as you can, but nothing 
will more facilitate it, than the me- 


thods J have mentioned. 


Geography is a ſtudy that will pleaſe 
you an hundred times better, — this is 
not like the former, a ſet of dry rules, 
but almoſt every advance you make 
therein, will abundantly repay your 

l pains 


— 
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pains by the novelty of the informa- 
tion it produces. Beſides, I can- 
not. imagine, , how the frequent re- 
lations that occur in common dif- 
courſe will be intelligible, without ſome 
acquaintance with this ſtudy, I am 
ſure if you are no geographer, even 
a newſpaper will be as inexplicable as 
an Egyptian hyeroglyphic. Attain a 
competent knowledge of the globe on 
which you live, that your apprehen- 
ſion of infinite wiſdom may be en- 
larged; which, it will be ina much higher 
degree if you take care to acquire a 
general idea of the ſtructure of the 
univerſe, It is not expected you ſhould 
become adepts in aſtronomy, but a 
knowledge of its leading principles, 

E 4 you 
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you may, and ought to obtain. The 
French, with their uſual attentionto the 
ſex, has procured them a gentleman 
uſner, if I may ſo ſpeak, to the plane- 
tary orbs—Fontenelle introduces them 
to an acquaintance with that brilliant 
aſſembly—it is not the firſt inſtance, in 
which our agreeable neighbours have 
Blended the reſearches of the ſcholar, 
with the politeneſs of a fine gentle- 
man. | 


- Avatt yourſelves of ſuch ingenious 
Aſſiſtances, and be all your Cornelia 
wiſhes. | | 


CET 
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LETTER N. 


AN accompliſhed cha- 
racer, has ſo many charms, that no- 
thing needs be faid to induce you to 
wiſh, at leaſt, for its attainment. Vet 
painful application muſt render that 
with effeftual—a reflection however 
that ſhould excite your emulation, ra- 
ther than deſpondency—trivial ac- 
quirements may content the indolent 
and timid, but the arduous and diffi- 
cult are the proper aim of elevated 
minds, Courage belongs not to the 
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warrior alone, —it is as often found in 
the cloſet, as the field. 


That reſolution which is neceſſary 


for every valuable purpoſe of life, is 


the fruit only of active minds, and 
was never found with indolence and 
ſloth ;—determine therefore to con- 
quer every tendency to an inactive 


temper. Whenever you feel in your- 


ſelves an inaptitude for doing what ne- 


ceffarily ought to be done, rouze that 
moment, or you will give ground to 
an enemy the moſt deſtructive to hap- 


pineſs and virtue; and who once en- 
trenched is hard to be diſlodged. Ne- 


ver defer to the next hour, that which 
ſhould be the buſineſs of the preſent. 
| N « What- 
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te Whatever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it, with all thy might,” ſaid a very 
wiſe man many hundred years ago; in- 
deed there is no precept throughout 
the ſacred writings, inculcated with 
greatere nergy than this of diligence.— 
It is the ſoul of virtue the foundation 
of honour and affluence. 

Many a bright and ſhining talent 
lies hid in a napkin, for want of acti- 
vity to. unfold it; nor do we unfre- 
quently meet with perſons ſtruggling 
with diſtreſſes, which require only 
their own exertions to remove. Indo- 
lence takes hold of the diſpoſition 
much oftner than is acknowledged; it 
is poſlible to be wholly under its domi- 

E 6 : nion, 
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nion, and yet ſuſpect nothing of it. 
and, what is yet more ſtrange, to be: 
lieve one's ſelf to be the moſt diligent 
perſon in the world at the very time. 
You have ſeen numbers of buſtling 
people, who are always in a hurry, 
and fo perplexed do they appear with 
buſineſs, as never to be able to enjoy 
a friend or themſelves. It would ſeem 
hard at firſt ſight, to accuſe them of 
indolence, and yet they are of all peo- 
ple moſt commonly under its power ; 
for an habitual diligence would fo 
comfortably arrange the affairs of life, 
that none would be found to intrude 
on another.—Conſider the ſurpriaing 
ciſpatch with which ſome in public 
Rtations, manage a multiplicity of 
834 . | the 
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the moſt important concerns ;=t6 
contemplate them, one would almoſt 
conclude, nothing too extenſive for the 
compaſs. of the human mind ;—dili- 
gence is the charm which effects it all. 


In that diſmal catalogue of diſeaſes 
which imbitter mortality, not a few 
owe their exiſtence to indolence. 
The indigent labourer who toils for 
daily bread, knows nothing of that ſad 
train of nervous diforders which ren- 
der life itſelf burdenſome to the weal- 
thy. In ſome caſes, poverty might 

juſtly be called a bleſſing. Great are 
| the atchievements which reſolution and 
diligence can effect; in nothing is 
their power more conſpicuouſly ſeen, 
than 
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than in. the cultivation of the mind ; 
to reflect on the progreſs of the human 
underſtanding—to compare the refine- 
ments of philoſophy with a ſtate of ſa- 
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vage nature — a Newton, with an inha- 
tant of New Holland, we ſhould al- 
moſt conclude ſome ſupernatural power 
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mer ſo infinite a ſuperiority in the 
ſcale of beings. — Without the quality 
I have recommended it could never 
have been attained, for though much 
be owing to accidental advantages, 
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ſuch as the being born in an enlight- 
ened kingdom afford, yet no inconſi- 
derable portion of diligence is required 
to render theſe advantages perſonally 
effectual 
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effectual.—It is this, my dear girls, 
that makes them yours, and without 


it, the ſoul will remain as uninformed 
* 


as if deſtined to a land where ſcience 
never darts a cheering beam. 


It may ſeem ſtrange to tell you of 
old age, before you have ſcarce paſſed 


your infancy ; yet 1 muſt not conceal. 


from you, that a period will arrive, 
when exterior attractions will be no 
more ;—when mental acquirements 
will prove your higheſt luſtre and 
ſublimeſt comfort. However deſpi- 


cable an ignorant woman appears at 
any part of her life, in the decline of 


it ſhe is ſure to become far more 
contempt- 
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2 - contemptible ; at that time it is the 
| improvements ſhe has made in early 
| days, that give dignity of character. 
An old age of cards neceſſarily ſuc- 
ceeds a youth of folly.— Pope could 
W | not have ſaid any thing more deſcrip- 


—— — - 9 <-> We 2 
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tive of the inſignificancy of thoſe an- 
cient babies, than he has expreſſed 
in that conciſe ſatire. If you would 
avoid the contempt which never fails 
to attend a frivolous old age, you 
muſt paſs a youth of diligence and 
application. 


But then the pleaſures reſulting from 
it ſurpaſſes deſcription, the ſatisfactions 
ofa rich cultivated mind are only fully 

ves | known 
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known to the happy poſſeſſor; one of 
them, we are aſſured, is a noble inde- 
pendence, which creates, if F may 
ſo ſpeak, its own happineſs; is not 
indebted to dimpation, or the caprice 
of others; but can derive from itſelf 
exhauſtleſs reſources for ſolitude or ſo- 
ciety. Ordinary perſons are obliged 
to fly from Ennui to the regions of 
amuſement, but ſuperior beings, who 
have traverſed the fields of uſeful and 
polite knowledge, can from them- 
ſelves ſelect materials for the moſt ex- 


quiſite enjoyment, 


Do you think this an acquiſition 
worth defiring—then never forget that 
it can be obtained only by diligence 
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and active induſtry.— Habits of indo- 


lence are deſtructive of every valuable 


4 


attainment, and they are as much ſo 


of happineſs, as they are known to be 


of virtue. 


Adieu, 


4 


CORNELIA. 


LET 
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LETTER X. 


CULTIVATED minds have 
pleaſures which ſurpaſs the vulgar ap- 
prehenſion.— They have their pains 
as well—for there is an evil peculiar 
to refined feeling, which the untaught 
ruſtic is happily ignorant of,—This 
happens when refinement, or at leaſt 
the affectation of it, is carried to ſuch | 
an extreme, that it degenerates into 
falſe delicacy.— The ſymptoms of the 
malady are a kind of ſecret diſſatis- 
faction with every thing—the com- 
mon bleſſings of life are deſpiſed, as 


inadequate to the refinement of their 


ideas 
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ideas, andevery petty ſlight augmented 
by ſuch a quickneſs of perception, as 
leads them to ſee affronts, when none 
perhaps have been intended. And 
this peeviſh irritable temper they are 
pleaſed to dignify with the name of 
ſenſibility, and pique themſelves on a 
diſpoſition that diſqualifies them for ſo- 
cial virtue, or ſocial happineſs, — What 
pity that a quality meant to heighten 
every real bleſſing, ſhould be aſcribed 
to the mere chimera of a fickly brain. 
| — Never may you, my dears, by in- 
dulging theſe fictitious feelings, refine 
away the felicity which a kind Provi- 
dence ſcatters in your path of life.— 
Nouriſh in your boſoms* humility and 
good-nature—theſe will teach you to 
make 
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make the beſt of your lot, whatever it 
be, and give a reliſh to every enjoy- 
ment—all is ſerene where they reſide. 
Humility, by arrogating nothing to 
herſelf, remains unhurt at the ſuper- 


cilious ſcorn of ignorance or pride; 


and good-nature, by caſting a vel 
over the foibles of others, preſents to 
our view the beſt ſide of this motley 


ſcene. 


Without doubt, ſuperior minds have 
a quicker ſenſe of what is beautiful 
in nature, or deſirable in life, than a 
peaſant, whoſe ideas extend not be. 
yond his daily occupations—perhaps 
they feel alſo more acutely the evils 
of their condition; yet the perſons 


who 
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W | Who ſuffer moſt by this affected ſen- 
| ſibility are not they who have the 


greateſt ſhare of afMifive events, but 
the idly ſpeculative, who being em- 
ployed to no good purpoſe, have 
time to nouriſh thoſe artificial feel 
ings which Nature knows nothing 
of. 


Senſibility ! — What is it ?=Is it 
not that delicate perception of natu- 
ral and moral beauty, which the 

Creator has implanted in the ſoul to 
erxalt its happineſs, and awaken its 
nobleſt paſſions ?—How greatly, then, 
do they err who fubſtitute in the room 
of this beſt gift of Heaven, that which 


* 


8 


* 
. 
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is the very weakneſs of humanity, 
pride and peeviſnneſs. 


It is paying a very poor compli- 
ment to literary purſuits, to ſuppoſe 
they are productive of that ſoftneſs 
which unfits the mind for enduring 
the common accidents of life. —And 
thoſe attainments are of little value 
that ſerve no better purpoſe than to 


barb the arrows of misfortune with 


- ſtings which the unenlightened never 


feel. But probably they who dream 


of ſuch effects are the ſuperficial, who 


never dived beyond the ſurface of 


literature, and whoſe feeble inrellefts 


are unable to digeſt even the little 
they have imbibed. 
If 
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If you have really made any ad- 


vancement in mental improvement, 
it will invigorate the powers of the 
ſoul, and inſpire her with that mag- 
nanimity which is certainly neceſſary - 
to the happineſs of a being, who is 
every moment expoſed to ſorrow and 
diſappointment. Value not your- 
ſelves on any refinements that are 


ſhort of this effect. 


4 
| 
1. 
1 
. 
: 
"i 
\ 
I. 
1 
f : 
' 
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Some, I know, are even reſtrained 


0 —  - _ — — — 


from the exerciſe of benevolence by 
this affectation of ſenſibility—their 
feelings are too tender to bear with 
ſcenes of diſtreſs, and too refined for 
the duties of ſocial life; they there- 
fore keep at an unfriendly diſtance 
from 
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from ſociety, but the ignorance or 


rudeneſs they there may meet with, 
ſhould wound their exceſſive deli- 
cacy—but how 1s this obeying the 
injunction of the Apoſtle, who exhorts 
us to be kindly affectioned one to 
another—bearing with each others 
infirmities ? 


In fine, my dear girls, come to 
the feaſt of ſocial life, accompanied by 
the virtues of humility and charity, 
and you will not ariſe diflatisfied from 
the entertainment, | 


Your's, 


CORNELIA, 


of I. E T. 
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LETTER AL 


I HAVE often thought that the 
great prevalence of vice ariſes chiefly 
from a culpable weakneſs of temper— 
for there is nothing ſo amiable in it 
that it ſhould be followed for its own 
ſake.—It is the mere want of reſolu- 


tion that betrays ſuch numbers into 


the dreadful abyſs of fin and miſery. 


The world's dread laugh 
4 Scarce een the firm Philoſopher can bear.“ 


But, 'in my opinion, he muſt be a 
poor Philoſopher who cannot, and 
would 
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would have made but a ſorry figure 
in the Portico or Lyceum, 


It is not meant to inculcate to you 


a boiſterous, imperious carriage.— 
May my girls poſſeſs every feminine 
grace and virtue, but theſe cannot 


be ſupported without ſome portion of 

8 reſolution.— There is a proper firm- 
neſs, without which neither virtue, 

8 happineſs, or dignity of character, can 

5 be long maintained. Diſtruſt thoſe | | 
who extol the ſoft irreſolution of the | 

ſex—it is the very rock on which 3 
thouſands | of deluded females have | 

of been loſt, | 

* 

and Be poſſeſſed of the true principles 

wild of honour and rectitude, and dare to 


F 2 adhere 
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adhere to them in ſpite of ſolicitation, 
or that ſtill more powerful means of 
temptation, ridicule. —Eftabliſh your 
opinions on truth and reaſon, and 
maintain them, when neceſſary, with 
firmneſs ;—ſome people give up both 
their faith and their friends, for want 
of reſolution to defend them. 


Too weak to think, too indolent to chuſe. 


In buſineſs, and the affairs of life, a 
proper firmneſs is indiſpenſibly neceſ-- 
fary,—Thoſe who can be influenced 
by every adviſer, or intimidated at 
every appearance of difficulty, muſt of 
courſe be deſultory and unſettled. — 
They effe& nothing of conſequence, 
becauſe they know not how to per- 


ſevere 


it 
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ſevere in any undertaking.—Obſtacles 
will attend the beſt concerted ſchemes, 
and mankind will ever think differently 


about them ; but the truly wife will 


await with ſteady patience the iſſue 
of thoſe meaſures they have been care- 
ful to found in prudence and the moral 
fitneſs of things.—-Some will under- 
take nothing, till they ſee the path 
{ſmooth before them, and attain almoſt 
a certainty of ſucceſs. Such will find 
their lives waſted, before they have 
determined on the plan of it.— Thoſe 
who beſt know the ſtate of humanity, 
will be convinced, that to deſign pru- 
dently and act firmly, is all that can 
be done by mortals. 


F 3 Without 
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Without reſolution, it will ſome 
times be impoſſible to act agreeably to 
the dictates of right reaſon, and vir- 
tue, for theſe are not always the n 
and when that is the caſe, no incon- 
ſiderable ſhare of fortitude is requi- 
ſite to repel the attacks of ridicule or 
allurement—nor can the treaſures of 
knowledge be explored, without a 
portion of it—for © there is nothing 
truly valuable to be attained without 
pains and labour.” —Diſmayed at the 
proſpect, the indolent, as defcribed by 
Solomon, cry, “ a lion is in the 
ſtreet” rather may my dear girls be 
animated with a noble ardour, to ſur- 
mount every difficulty which would 


retard their acquiſition of merit and 
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felicity,—Parnaſlus itſelf was a craggy 
rock, but then the Muſes dwelt on its 
top. * 


But if reſolution be neceſſary to the 
attaining whatever 1s valuable or de- 
firable in life, it is no leſs ſo to the 
ſupporting us under a deprivation of 
it, The race is not to the ſwift, nor 
the battle to the ſtrong—hence it fol- 
lows, that the wiſeſt meaſures do not 
always meet with ſucceſs, nor can 
virtue itſelf prevent the encroach- 
ments of affliction -in ſuch circum- 
ſtances fortitude gives a dignity to 
ſuffering, and tends alſo to alleviate 
the weight of it. Every one knows 
the ſentiment of the Philoſopher 

„ « that 


— 
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« that a good man ſtruggling with 
« adverſity, is a fight on which 
« the Gods themſelves might look 
&« down with delight.” —However that 
be, it is certain that ſuch a character 
never fails to command the reſpe& and 
veneration of mankind.—Magnani- 
mity, of all the qualities of the mind, 
ſeems moſt ſecure of admiration, 
The Saviour of the world inculcated 
it, when having forewarned his diſci- 
ples of their approaching ſufferings he 
enjoined them to poſſeſs their ſouls in 


_ patience, —Patience is amongſt the 


Chriſtian duties, what magnanimity 1s 
in the liſt of heroic virtues.—They are 
ſynonymous terms—both imply that 
calm, unſhaken fortitude, which is at 


Once 
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once characteriſtic of the hero and the 
Chriſtian. 


But do not conclude this firmneſs 
of mind—this laudable reſolution is 
calculated only to be admired.—It is 
of the higheſt actual ſervice to the 
unfortunate, not only by enabling 
them to ſuſtain the burden of their 
ſufferings, but by opening a way to 
better proſpects. The timid and irre- 
folute fink, at the approach of adver- 
fity, into a deſpondency the moſt un- 
friendly to their affairs, by precluding 
that courageous induſtry which might 
render them more tolerable; and 
therefore, by the nature of things, 

F 5 augment 
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augment the very evils of which they 
complain. 


* Cultivate in all circumſtances this 
innate conſtancy—it will aid you in 
the attainment of every good and va- 
luable end.—In proſperity, will ſecure 
you from the corruptions of vanity— 
impart dignity and ſerenity to adver- 

ſity. In fine—you cannot, I think, 
but be ſteady in the practice of virtue, 
if you are firm in the expectation of 
its reward. 


Reſt aſſured that I am ever your 
friend, | ET, 


CORNELIA., 
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LETTER XL 


MY. epiſtles to you, my 
dear girls, are written without the leaſt 
attention to method; their reſpective 
ſubjects have more the appearance ef 
chance, than deſign ; and therefore, 
may be juſtly called curſory thoughts 
on various ſubjects. Young folks, I 
know, do not love preciſe rules, and 
perhaps you deem the. irregularity of 
my letters their chief merit. Allow 


them, however, one more—that of 
ſincerity, and believe that the ſenti- 
F 6 ments 
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ments they contain, flow from the 
heart; I believe, I need not add the 
word ſpontaneouſly. 


As I diſclaim all methodical arrange- 
ment of my ſubjects, I will here give 
you my thoughts on that very import- 
ant part of female ſtudy, dreſs. Be not 
afraid that I am about to confine you 
to a primitive plainneſs, though pro- 
bably, fuch a mode may be found 
more advantageous to beauty and ele- 
gance, than modern ones; yet I ſhall 


"-#ecommend that which is at once 


agreeable to faſhion, and your own 
rank and circumſtances. To recon- 
ile theſe three conditions, is no eaſy 
taſk, yet herein lies a chief perſection 

| o of 


— 
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of the female character ; few women 

| poſſeſs the happy art; — yet thoſe who 
do, muſt be allowed a very fuperior 
degree of merit. It is no inconſidera- 
able trait in the character of an amia- 
able young lady, that ſhe knows how 
to ſupport a genteel appearance; and 
yet pay a juſt regard to the frugality, 
which probably her limited circum- 
ſtances require. | 


A fantaſtical and expenſive; turn in 8 
dreſs, is the certain mark of a little il 
mind; but that attention to it, which 1 
principally regards neatnefs, is un- 1 
doubtedly extremely laudable. Re- 1 
ſolve to be always neat, or you can ö 
never be well - dreſſed ;—a dirty ruffle, fl 

a torn n 
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a a torn apron, &c. are ſufficient to diſ- 
grace the moſt ſplendid apparel. — 
Neatneſs is always within your power, 
and will always render you reſpectable 
in whatever rank of life you are placed; 
but finery without it, is nothing more 
than a ridiculous glare, which is never 
ſeen but with diſguſt. 


Faſhion has impoſed ſome general 
rules, which may innocently be fol- 
lowed under the reſtrictions I have 

” mentioned, —Your clothes may be 
made according to the mode, though 
the materials which compoſe them, be 
leſs coſtly than if they belonged to a 
Ducheſs. An uncouth, ill-faſhioned 
| | | habit 


* 
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habit, derogates even from the import- 
ance of a philoſopher and it is not 
till after a near acquaintance, that me- 


rit 1s diſcovered through a ſhabby gar- 
ment—ſo much are mankind governed 
by appearances. 


„ Prithee good Xenocrates (faid 
Plato to his pupil) facrifice to the 
graces.” — That great man knew how 
much the mental accompliſhments 
might be illuſtrated and adorned by a 
poliſhed exterior ;—a wiſe perſon, it is 
true, would not make this altogether 
the criterion of merit, yet perhaps, 
would not readily look for worth 
nn an ungraceful exterior. 


After 
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After all, my dear girls, eſteem the 
frivolous, though often troubleſome 
arts of dreſs, but as a tax you are 
in ſome ſort obliged to pay to the 
folly of the age. Remember on all 
occaſions, that external ornaments can- 
not make you better or happier women. 
Great minds, however they may have 
judged it neceſſary to conform to in- 
fignificant cuſtoms, have always re- 
garded them in their proper light. 
The attention ſuch are ſeen to ſhew to 
the idol faſhion, is only a good na- 
tured condeſcenſion to the weakneſs of 
mankind, in points they judge of an 
indifferent nature, and much too tri- 
fling to become the ohjects of their 


ſerious 
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ſerious cares. 


are they who love dreſs for its own 


ſake, 


The filly and 1gnorant 


I am, &c, 


CORNELIA. 


L E I. 
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LETTER XIV. 


NEXT to our own prin- 
ciples, we are to regard thoſe of our 
companions ; for they are almoſt of as 
much importance to us, as by long 
and intimate acquaintance they gene- 
rally become our own—V irtuous habits 
are ſtrengthened by example - ſo are vi- 


cious ones, but in a much higher degree; 


nothing therefore can be a point of 
| greater conſequence than the choice of 


companions. 


| A great deal has been written on the 
ſubject, and every one who has the 
care 
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care of youth, fails not to inculcate 
the keeping good company ;—the only 
misfortuhe is, that the term has ſel- 


dom been ſufficiently explained, and 


the young mind 1s left to annex to 
it the ideas of birth and fortune, till 
by degrees the expreſſion is ſuppoſed 
to imply both theſe qualifications, 


The reſult has been the diſturbance 
of all order in ſocial life ;—each claſs 
of people quitting their own ſphere to af- 
ſociate with thoſe of ſuperior rank; and 
theſe again, inſpired by the ſame ſenti- 
ment, repel with ſcorn the ambitious at- 
tempt, ſolicitous only to attract the no- 
tice of ſtill greater folks than themſelves. 
Thus in the room of that focial amity 
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with which the human heart ſhould 
overflow, it is unhappily divided be- 
tween the throbbings of ambition, and 
the pangs of offended pride. 


It is evident, that in this buſtle, 
greater attention is paid to the acci- 
dental circumſtances of rank and af- 
fluence, than to real merit ; we ſhould 
not elſe fo often ſee people of the 
middling rank, when flattered by the 
notice of a ſuperior, ſo elated with the 
honour of keeping, what they call 
good company ; when perhaps, that 
fuperior is conſpicuous for almoſt every 
vice and meanneſs.— This is a grand 
miſtake ſurely—as fatal to happineſs 


as ta morals. | 
Good 
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Good company, can only mean per- 
ſons of noble ſentiments, refined man- 
ners, and enlightened underſtandings, 
But theſe qualities are not to be ex- 
pected, where the ſcantineſs of fortune 
has abſolutely excluded the means of 
education; for the human mind be- 
comes every thing by culture. It is 
therefore found, that in the lower 
ranks of ſociety, where poverty has 
denied time and abilities for that happy 
employ, the worſt habits, and moſt 
depraved morals prevail; for this rea- 


ſon you are not to chuſe companions 
from ſuch a claſs. 


In fine, your aſſociates muſt be 
thoſe of a liberal and virtuous educa- 


tion. 
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tion.— It may happen you may find a 
friend of this deſcription, whoſe re- 
lative or neceſſary connections may 
not be eligible for you.—In this caſe 
ſhe is by no means a proper compa - 
nion, as her own merit, however great, 
will not compenſate for the danger you 
incur in frequently mingling with 


perſons of improper character, 


A cultivated mind is_the proper 
ſoil for every moral and ſocial virtue— 
it is moſt likely to be found where 
Heaven has beſtowed an eaſy fortune, 
conſequently the genteeler ranks of 
life will be moſt likely to afford you 
proper companions, -But here let 


merit alone, and not adyentitious cir- 
cumſtances, 
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cumfſtances, influence your ſelection 
deſpiſe that contemptible weakneſs 
which piques itſelf on the rank, rather 
than the mental value of an acquaint- 
ance; and let never a principle of 
vanity lead you to the ſervile imitation 
of vice or folly, however ſanctioned by 
wealth or titles. —Little minds are 
ever dazzled by ſhew and ſplendour— 
it is the property of the enlightened 
only to diſtinguiſh perſonal worth from 
external advantages. I ſhould think 
you diſgraced by an acquaintance with 
an Empreſs, if ſhe was not as much 


diſtinguiſhed by virtue as power. 


Be careful not to form an acquaint- 
ance too haſtily—many a virtuous girl 
I has 
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has ſunk for ever in the eſteem of the 


world, by being ſeen in company with 
thoſe of doubtful reputation.— In vain 


ſne declares her ignorance of the real 
character of her companions.— She 
having admitted them to her ſociety, 
without the requiſite inveſtigation of 
that point, infallibly renders her own 
prudence ſuſpected. 


A very extenſive acquaintance is 
not neceſſary to ſocial happineſs.—A 
few ſelect friends will moſt conduce 
to that end; and it is among theſe 
that 


The free full converſe of the friendly heart“ 
Rows with uninterruption and delight 


—unfeigned chearfulneſs and real en- 
Joyment 
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ment exiſt much oftener in theſe 
little circles, than in large and cere- 
monious aſſemblies. —But ſhould your 
ſtation in life render a large acquaint- 
ance unavoidable, you will obſerve 
to all, a free unreſtrained politeneſs, 
without admitting every one indiſcri- 
minately to your confidence. Be ever 
frank and eaſy, without revealing your 


-own ſecrets, or thoſe of your friends, 
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and make none your intimates but 
thoſe of worth and honour. 1 
Much, very much of human hap- [ 
pineſs depends on the 'proper choice | 4 | 
of acquaintance—an ill-choſen friend | | 
| has power to mar our felicity as much 1 
| 8 | as 1 
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as an amiable and faithful one con- 
tributes to it.— The heart is formed 
for ſocial intercourſe; and when that 
intercourie is founded on the moral 
religious virtues, it gives a zeſt to the 


other enjoyments of lite. 
J am, my dear girls, &c. 


LET. 
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THERE are certain re- 
ſtrictions neceſſary to render the gift 
of ſpeech what the great Creator de- 
ſigned it—a principal means of happi- 
neſs to his rational creatures. The 
firſt of theſe is an habitual care never 


to violate the laws of truth.— The 


pleaſures reſulting from mutual con- 
verſation vaniſh entirely, when no de- 
pendance can be placed in the ſpeakers 
veracity,—Thoſe who ſpeak” merely 
from the ſuggeſtions of imagina- 

G 2 tion, 
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tion, or, what is worſe, malignity, 
are juſtly chargeable with half the 
ſtrife that diſturbs the peace of ſo- 
- ciety. Such perſons. are the moſt 
dangerous companions, and need only 
to be known to be generally deſpiſed 
and ayoided.—Indeed, fo high a re- 
gard veracity - obtains, among peo- 
ple of refinement, that you cannot 
offer a more groſs affront than to 
'accule them of the violation of it. | 


an denies 


tion of Cato's character, nothing re- 
flects ſo great a luſtre on it as that 
ſtriking, though tacit eulogium, be- 
ſtowed on him in one of the Roman 

th Courts 
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Courts of Judicature, where a cauſe 
being to be tried which required two 
witneſſes, and one only appearing, the 
Judge declared he could not diſpenſe 


with the law, even though Cato himſelf 


were the Witneſs. 


Beſides, as Archbiſhop Tillotſon fine- 
ly obſerves, a conſtant adherence to 
truth has the leaſt trouble and difficulty 
in it, it fits always upon the hps; 
whereas a lye is. troubleſome, and 


needs a great many more to make it 


good, 


— 


Next to the character of a liar, that 
of the detractor is the moſt odious—a 
G 3 habit 
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habit of traducing the reputation of 
others, by ſpeaking all the ill we have 
heard of them, or putting the worſt 
conſtructions on their actions, is totally 
oppoſite to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
which breathes nothing but candour 
and charity.— There is alſo ſomething 
extremely mean in the practice, as the 
accuſed perſons have ſeldom an op- 
portunity of refuting the charge.— 
The cruel: aſperſion is borne on the 
wings of ſcandal from circle to circle, 
nor perhaps reaches the injured party 
till the wound given to reputation 13 


too deep for cure. 


Barbarous as ſuch a cuſtom 1s, I 


need not ſay how greatly it prevails in 
almoſt 
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almoſt all companies. I have, how⸗ 
ever, the charity to believe it does 


not always proceed from malice or 
envy.— When no knowledge has been 
treaſured up in the mind no uſeful 


information acquired, converſation can- 


not receive aid from intellectual ſtores 
hat muſt then become of it? — 
muſt it flag and filence—dreadful 
filence- reign? No, ſomething muſt 
re-kindle it; and when no rational ſub- 
ject ariſes, that ſomething muſt be 
ſcandal. —This, though it may be a 
palliation of the crime, is yet no ex- 
cuſe ; for the wounds given by un- 


meaning ignorance are as deep as thoſe 


inflicted by premeditated rancour.— 
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How ſhameful is it to reflect, that an 


impertinent eagerneſs for talking ſhould 
. thus wantonly explore the ſecret re- 
ceſſes of domeſtic life, and preſume 


to judge. of actions, the motives of 
which cannot be ſcanned by theſe igno- 


rant prattlers. 


The moſt effeftual way to ſecure 
yourſelves from the commiſſion of 
this vice, will be the adorning your 
minds with ſuch acquiſitions of know- 


ledge, and uſeful intelligence, as will 


enable you to furniſh ſubjects for con- 


verſation, without deſcending to fri- 
volity or deſtruction.— But ſhould you 
not be ſo happy as to poſſeſs theſe 

deſirable 


* 
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deſirable reſources, I hope you will 
have ſo much candour and -good- 
nature as to be content with being 
accounted a dull and lifeleſs compa- 
nion, rather than indulge an eagerneſs 
for talking at the expence of other. 
people's good name. 


Detraction is not only a violation of 
the rules of religion, but is alſo ſo.im- 
politic a crime, as no one who wiſhes 
to be well received in the world would 
ever commit—for a perſon who is ad- 
dicted to ſcandal, is a terror to ſociety ; 
the reſpect they receive, reſembles the 
homage the Indians are ſaid to pay to 
the Devil, rather to evade his malig- 
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nity, than procure his love.—And 
however curioſity may, for a while, 
liſten to an ill natured anecdote, yet, 
be aſſured, the relator is regarded 
with a ſecret diſguſt by every benevo- 


lent perſon, Who naturally expects to 


meet the ſame cenſorious fate, when 


opportunity ſerves. 


Good policy will therefore correct 


à cenſorious diſpoſition; yet, I truſt, 


your reſtraint will be derived from a 


ſuperior motive, namely, the obliga- 


tions of religion, which forbid to ſpeak 


evilof any, or to judge uncharitably 
of another. The conſciouſneſs of 
having always obeyed theſe divine 


injunctions, 


injunctions, will afford the beſt con- 
ſolation, under the pain you may per- 


haps feel from the unjuſt aſperſions of 


others for ſuch, probably, you will 
meet with in your journey of life, as no 
innocence can always be a defence 
from unmerited cenſure; and when 
this chances to be your caſe, you 
will derive unſpeakable comfort, from 
the reflection of having treated the 
world more generouſly. than it has 


treated you, 


Whatever you ſay, ſhould be meant 
for the entertainment or inſtruction of 
the company, rather than the grati- 
fication of vanity. Many are ſo much 

G6 actuated 
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actuated by ſelf-love, that they never 
ſpeak or act, but to be applauded. — 

Hence ariſes affectation-the moſt 

diſguſting quality in nature.—Deliver 

your ſentiments as they occur, with- 

_ out affecting more graces in your tone 

or geſture than are your own—thelſe, 

well managed, will be enough to ren- 
der you amiable. —All may be agreea- 

ble in their own natural ſphere, but 
hen they innovate on that of others, 

the attempt is commonly fruſtrated. 


Above all, never affect that kind of 
wit which aims at ſevere retorts and 


repartee—it has generally ill- nature 
for its baſis, and ſeldom makes a fally 
| | $1: oe 
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but it procures an enemy, if it does 
not loſe a friend. There is nothing 
in it to be admired but the readineſs 
of thought, which gives it birth - but 
when the quality ſeems aimed at, 
rather than poſſeſſed, it 1s n 
contemptible. : 


In fine—ſfincerity, candour, and 
good ſenſe, muſt be the ornaments of 
your converſation. Politeneſs will give 
an agreeable luſtre to theſe qualities, 
but remember, it can never be a ſub- 
ſtitute for them. 


CORNELIA. 
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LETTER xy. 


|; « HAIL politeneſs, Power 
divine!“ ſays the ſonnet, and ſurely 


no unneceſſary invocation, for polite- 


neſs, dear girls, is the friend of ſocial 


happineſs and domeſtic peace; if it 
was the faſhion, in this age, to have 
houſehold gods, I would furely. give it 
a pre-eminent place amongſt them, 


_ TIT know not how it happens, but 
people ſeem to think, they are obliged 
WE. to 
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to be polite every where, but at home 
and there it is they are moſt required 
to be ſo; for the refined ſatisfactions 
of ſocial intercourſe, cannot long ſub- 
ſiſt without it.— I am convinced, that 
domeſtic quarrels and diſguſts, would 
much ſeldomer ariſe, if the par⸗ 
ties were always as polite as affectio- 


nate, 


But ey Politeneſs—1s it the law 
of Faſhion, ora ſyſtem of rules?—No— 
it is the divine principle of benevo- 
lence, branched into a thouſand little 
channels, and flowing through all the 
minutiz of human life. Education 
may improve, but can never give it, 

| for 
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for it muſt be founded in the ſoul, or is 
never ſeen in full perfection.— A pain- 
ter may learn the rules of deſign, and 
the compendium of colours; but if he 
poſſeſſes not the euthuſiaſm of the art, 
his pictures will be lifeleſs and in- 
fipid. | 


Politeneſs is that amiable diſpoſi- 
tion, which delights in the happineſs 
of others — conſults their eaſe pre- 
vents their wants —and yields them 
every poſſible convenience. This is 
the ſource of thoſe civilities and atten- 
tions, which diſtinguiſh a well bred 
perſon without it, etiquette dwindles 
to unmeaning ceremony. 

8 
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You perceive then, that not only an 
attention to external graces, but a re- 
gulation of the diſpoſition 1s neceſſary 
to conſtitute a polite perſon,—Ac- 
quire the amiable temper I have de- 
fcribed, and you will infallibly pleaſe 
with that native eaſe which is thought 
ſo requiſite to be attained, that the 
world has ſubſtituted in its room 
its wretched reſemblance, effrontery ;— 
but no more like the amiable original, 
than an ordinary ſtatue to the Venus 
of Medicis. 


I have often thought, that the beſt 
Chriſtian is likely to be the moſt po- 


lite perſon.— This is an aſſertion you 
have 
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have not been uſed to hear, yet may 
well enough be warranted by the te- 


- nour of the Goſpel precepts, which 


inculcate the being tender of anocher's 


 weakneſs—to prefer each other in ho- 


nour—to give reſpect where due 
with others to the like purpoſe. Now 


if theſe excellent leflons contain (as I 


think will be allowed) the ſubſtance of 
what, at this day, is termed good 
breeding, St. Paul muſt be a better 
teacher than my Lord Cheſterfield 
himſelf—ſince he breathes the enliven- 
ing ſpirit, without which the ceremo- 


nial code is a lifeleſs ſyſtem, calculated 


perhaps to diſguiſe the heart, but not to 
add 


R rr „ 
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add one iota to the real happineſs of 
ſocial life, —- 


Without ceremony, believe me your 
friend, | 


CORNELIA, 
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LETTER XVI. 


N . - by 4 — 4 — — 
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NOTHING is more talked 
of than Religion—nothing leſs under- 
ſtood—without comprehending what 
it really is ; the ſpirit of bigotry would 


* _— 
G 
r ore one oa. 


4 arrogate the whole, nor allow of its 
j | being without the eontracted pale of a "Is 
1 particular ſect. * 


I have juſter notions of religion 


| ſee it as it is—not a mode of ceremo- 


mes, but a divine principle influencing 
the 


Wy 
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the whole moral conduct; its ſimple, 
fixed and determinate ſenſe, is briefly 
love of God, and good will to man- 
kind, This, dear girls, is the ſum of 
all religion ; without it, vain were the 
oblations of the Jewiſh church—vain 


are the ceremomals of the Chriſtian, | 


The © love of God,“ is an expreſ- 
Hon, that of late years has been as 
groſsly abuſed, as the word religion. 
Strange as 1t may appear, there have 
been thoſe, who leading the moſt im- 
moral lives, have ſtyled themſelves 


lovers of the God of purity - hoſe 


tongues could utter a pious ejaculation, 
while their hands were committing the 


moſt 
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moſt flagitious crimes. -. But be not 


_deceived—this exalted character be- 
| longs neither to bigotry or enthuſiaſm, 


The love of God is not a paſſion, but 
2 rational principle; it is thoſe ſenti- 
ments of reverence and gratitude, 
which naturally ariſe in a generous 
mind when reflecting on one ſupreme 


benificent power, who is the imme 


_ diate author of all good, and the foun- 


4ain of all perfection. This convic- 
tion is the parent of unaffected piety; 


the ſoul cannot but adore the Being 


ſhe believes to be all wiſe, all mighty, 
and eternal; — ſhe cannot but love him 
who 1s the ſource of un-numbered 


bleflings nor chuſe, but dread to 
offend 


9 
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offend him whoſe nature ſhe believes 
to be Holineſs. Hence the ſource of 
moral virtue — ſin is avoided, becauſe 
diſpleaſing to the will of the Deity; 
and virtuous diſpoſitions acquired, be- 
cauſe agreeable to a power who is able 
to reward every endeavour to pleaſe 
him, with eternal and unſpeakable 
happineſs. 


Sueh a filial rational love, muſt be 
the fruit of every mind that is not ig- 
norant of the being and attributes of 
God or that has not received from 
bigotry or ſuperſtiton, any miſtaken no- 
tions of him. To prevent being diſ- 
turbed by the ſpiritual pride of hypo- 

Tritical 


_ whicky at this day diſgrace her in cer- 
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critical fanatics, remember there is an 
invariable teſt by which you may know 
if you have the love of God. Aſk 


your own heart, if it ſeeks the favour 


of the Deity above every other conſi- 


deration ?—if it values this more than 


11s deareſt intereſts, and even life itſelf, 
2 ready affirmative puts the queſtion 
out of all doubt. 


( 


TI have been. always of opinion, that 


religion owes the abuſes that have 


been put on her, more to the weak- 
neſs than the knavery of mankind— 10 
perhaps it would be no hard taſk to 

prove, that all the abſurd doctrines 


tain 
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tain ſe&s—originated with perſons, 
the warmth of whoſe imagination, ex- 
ceeded the- ſtrength of their under- 
ſtanding ;—but waving whatever tends 
to controverſy, I ſhall only hint that 
the practice of piety has received con- 
fiderable injury bydevotees ofthe above- 
mentioned claſs. Forgetful of what 
was juſt now advanced, that religion 
is not a paſſion, but a principle; theſe 
people have made it all conſiſt in inco- 
herent rhapſodies, and ſenſeleſs jargon 
of devout impulſes—holy conſolations, 

and ſuch like, which I believe they 

are more indebted for to particular 
tempers and conſtitution, than any re- 

velation of divine favour.—Perſons of 
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ſolid ſenſe, have with reaſon been diſ- 


guſted at this affected piety but the 
world loves to run into extremes, and 


therefore it happens, that becauſe the 


cant of hypocriſy or ſuperſtition, has 
been judged injurious to the dignity of 
religion—modern manners diſclaim 
any acquaintance with her at all. 


— 


But be aſſured, my dear girls, that 


nothing ſo highly elevates and adorns 


the human character, as a ſteady ra- 
tional piety nor any thing capable of 
yielding ſo pure and exalted a happi- 
neſs to the foul, as an habit of devo- 


tion.ä— No one who has experienced 


the viciſſitude of ſublunary things, but 


muſt 


— 
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muſt highly value the priviledge of 
poſſeſſing a friend, that would at all 
times be acceptable—ready to hear the 
complaints of affliction, and all * 


erful to relieve chem. 


Such a friend you may enjoy in the 
Divine Being; of what conſequence is 
it then that you acquire a taſte for the 
exerciſes of devotion ?—that you culti- 
vate a friendſhip with Heaven, and 
accuſtom your hearts to talk with God? 
This is an emphatical expreſſion of 
David, and gives you an idea of ra- 
tional and ſincere prayer—which con- 
ſiſts not in formal addreſſes, but is 
the genuine language of the heart.— 
Such a divine intimacy, has ſomething 

H 2 | in 
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in it extremely ſuitable to the nobleſt 
ſenſations of the ſoul; and therefore 
may well be ſought after as a ſource of 
refined and exquiſite felicity. —In trou- 


& 


ble, you will find it more precious 
1 than the balm of Gilead—it will ſhed 
4 | a ray of ſacred peace, when the dark 
clouds of adverſity obſcure your path 
in death,—But here my pen muſt 


| 1 ſtop there can be no doubt but at 

| | that final, that awful period, the divine 

1 . attachment breaks forth into a ſeraphic 
1 flame. ; 


I am, more than I can ſay, 
Your friend, 
'  CORNELIA.. 
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LETTER XVII. 


THE generality of peo- 
ple ſtyle themſelves chriſtians, without : = 
underſtanding the value or the neceſſity 
of chriſtianity ; and perhaps, neither | 
the one, nor the other, can be ſeen in | 
a proper light, without taking a com- 
parative view of the human ſoul before 
and after the fall, 


It is not for my humble pen to il- 
luſtrate the excellency of a ſyſtem 
which has God himſelf for its author— 

H 3 nor 
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nor is it my deſign to attempt a taſk 
ſo far above my abilities ; yet that you 
may not wholly take your religion 
upon truſt, I would call your attention 


to what man was when firſt created. 
But a little inferior to Angels—his 
reaſon was clear, his foul all purity, 
and his mind all inteligence—fit com- 
panion for natures wholly fpiritual, 
and enjoying the moſt familiar inter- 
courſe with them. That grand queſ- 
tion which has ſince agitated the 
ſchools of philoſophy, of what was 
the chief good of man, was all appa- 
rent to the firſt of the human race ;— 


he ſaw perfectly clear, that it conſiſted 
in 
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in the intire aſſimilation of his will to 
that of the Deity and in the purſuit 
found a full unmixed felicity. But 
he was created with the power of do- 
ing otherwiſe, or where would have 
been the merit of obedience.— The 
duty of free agency, muſt be far pre- 
ferable to that which ariſes from blind 
neceſſity, 


Adam continued a happy being as 
long as his will remained conſonant to 
that of his Maker; — but at the inſtant 
it deviated therefrom, he fell from 
happineſs and perfection. The con- 
ciſeneſs of the ſcripture hiſtory, leaves 
unthinking minds in doubt as to the 
) H 4 nature 
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nature of Adam's tranſgreſſion, but 
undoubtedly it originated in the mere 
deſire of doing contrary to the divine 
command ;—he forgot that the Deity 
was his happineſs, and he ſought it in 
his own will. It was herein he ſinned, 
and not ſimply by eating the forbidden 
fruit, for at the very moment Adam 
| became capable of imagining there 
might be a good abſtract from the 
favour of God—that moment he fell, 

The Creator ſaw at one coropre- 
henſive view, the miſeries which would 
accrue to mankind, from the volun- 
tary perverſion of the intellectual and 


moral powers ;—then was the ſcheme 


of 
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of Chriſtianity deviſed, as an effectual 
means of reſtoring human nature to 
the happineſs and perfection it origi- 
nally poſſeſſed. —The purpoſed bleſſing 
was graciouſly announced in that pre- 
dition, that the poſterity of Eve ſhould 
cruſh the ſerpent's head. 


The human reaſon thus clouded, it 
is almoſt ſurpriſing to reflect by what 
rapid ſteps the world became im- 
merſed in the worſt of ignorance and 
vice, Thoſe who ſtill retained ſome 
idea of the Sovereign Creator, had 
recourſe to a viſible ſymbol of his 
Majeſty ; for their intellectual facult*es 
were too groſs to apprehend an im- 
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material Deity — it ſoon happened 


that the ſymbol itſelf was made the 


immediate of divine worſhip; and 
hence, doubtleſs, the origin of idolatry, 
which in the time of Abraham had ſo 
generally ſpread over the earth, that 
it appeared neceſſary to the Supreme 
Governor of the univerſe to call that 
good man from his country and his 
kindred to ordain him the father of a 
nation; who being, by numerous and 
peculiar laws, ſeparated from the reſt 
of the world, might preſerve, uncor- 
rupt, the knowledge of the Divine 
Nature, The Bible will convince you 
how ineffectual, not only theſe laws, 
but the frequent and ſignal manifeſta- 


cdions 
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tions of Almighty power were to ſe- 
cure that people from the groſſeſt 
idolatry, the rites of which were now 
become ſo terrible to the imagination, 
that they even burnt their children 
alive, in facrifices to their horrid 
idols, | 
What a picture is here of human 
nature! that nature which once ſo nearly 
approached the angelic. -Do you not 
begin to ſee the neceflity of a Re- 
deemer ?—Let us purſue the thread 
of hiſtory, and take a ſuperficial view 
of the moſt celebrated nations which 
peopled the earth before the * 


era of his appearance. 
H 6 The 
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The Egyptians were very early 


eſteemed for learning laws and arts— 
they were a numerous, powerful, and 
wealthy people, but ſo groſsly idola- 
trous, that they not only worſhipped 
images, but beaſts, inſects, and even 
vegetables. The manufactures and 
extenſive commerce of Phænecia, ſup- 
poſes ſome advance in refinement 
but national intercourſe in thoſe 
wretched times ſerved but to promul- 
gate national idolatries —— Babylon, 
that mighty ſeat of empire, ſurpaſſed 
moſt other nations. in the ſuperb ma- 
| terials of her Gods.—Aftronomers 
there obſerved the motions of the 
Heavens, and bowed in adoration to 


94 the 
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the ſplendid hoſts that adorned them. 
Cyrus, who erected the Perſian on 


the ruins of the Babyloniſh Monarchy, 
knew nothing of the Almighty Being, 
who named him, an age before he had 
exiſtence, as the inſtrument of Liberty 
to his captive people. Alexander, 
who in his turn ſubverted this exten- 
ſive empire, could only blend his Gre- 
cian idols with the Perſian—for dark, 
deplorably dark, was every corner of 
the habitable earth, except the incon- 
ſiderable land of Judea, where only 
a few deſpiſed, enfeebled tribes, 
poſſeſſed the light of ſacred know- 


ledge. 


What 
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What a ſpectacle for the Father of 
the Univerſe ! who produced a world 
to know him and be happy !—How 
much muſt his divine compaſſion be 
excited, on contemplating his elorious 
work in ruins—to redeem it was an 
effort worthy. of himſelf. 


We now come to the enlightened 
ages of Greece and Rome—a period 
when I fancy I fee the human foul 
like a brilliant gem, illuſtrious in the 
duſt. What noble ſtruggles did 
then the human reaſon make to free 
itſelf from the incumbent load of dark- 
neſs and error. Then lived thoſe nu- 


merous worthies, whoſe names are yet 
precious 


— 
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precious to poſterity.— What great- 

| neſs of ſoul—what a taſte for ſolid 
glory what elevated ſentiments did 

they not diſcover ?—Yet theſe men, 


ſo far ſuperior to the reſt of their 
ſpecies, acknowledged a multiplicity 
of Deities, whoſe moral characters 
were infinitely inferior to their own, 
and to whom they ſcrupled not to 
aſcribe a&tiou: which themſelves would 
have bluſhed to acknowledge. | 


Every paſſion of the human mind 
was perſonified, and deified ; ſtatues 
graced every corner of their ſtreets. 
Let were there not wanting ſome 
among them who made. bold advances 
in ſearch of better information—like 


— 


benighted 
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benighted travellers they followed the 
moſt diſtant gleam of light, yet all 
they could obtain was doubt and 
obſcurity. 


At this period, when reaſon had 
done all it could do to regain its na- 
tive rights and privileges—the Sa- 
viour of the world appeared, at whoſe 
ſacred preſence idolatry fled, and the 
knowledge of the one true God began 
They no 


to enlighten mankind. 
longer were compelled to enquire 
« Where is God our Maker?“ - They 
knew him, and were inſtructed in his 
divine worſhip. —The doctrines which 
the divine Meſſiah taught, eminently 
tended 
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tended to reſtore human nature to the 
rectitude and happineſs it had loſt 
they were calculated to harmonize 
the paſſions—regylate the affections, 
and exalt the ſoul to a ſenſe of her 
own dignity, by reyealing, in the 
cleareſt terms, the immortality of her 
nature —a point which philoſophy had 
long ſought to explore through the 
dim veil of probable conjecture, 


A curſory view of the tenets of 
Chriſtianity is ſufficient to evince, that 
they were deſigned to eſtabliſh the 
happineſs of mankind even in the pre- 
ſent life. Conſider the benevolence 
and charity they inculcate - the pati- 
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ence, meekneſs, moderation, contempt 
of worldly pleaſures and enjoyments, 
the generous clemency to enemies; 
with the reſt of that bright aſſem- 
blage of virtues they enjoin, and you 


will confeſs it a matter of wonder 


that the felicity of Eden is not already 
reſtored to thoſe countries where the 
religion of Chriſt is profeſſed and the 
reaſon it is not ſo can be none other, 
than that of the thouſands who daily 
make profeſſion of it, ſo few have a 


competent knowledge of its nature and 


deſign.— Born in a Chriſtian land, 
they think ſuch a ſcrutiny ſuperflu- 
ous. Thus they call themſelves Chriſ- 
tians, without having any thing of the 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit of Chriſt.— And thus the human 
race is ſtill obnoxious to a thouſand 
miſeries, for want of applying to 
themſelves the remedy which alone 
could put an end to moral evil. 


May you, my dear girls, be effec- 
tually convinced of the ineſtimable 
value of this divine diſpenſation, and 
think with Dr. Young, that 


« A Chriſtian is the higheſt ſtyle of man.“ 


There are no virtuous diſpoſitions 
no generous affections - no truly no- 
ble ſentiments, that are not comprized 
in that ſublime character. Poſſeſs it, 

my 
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my young friends, for no higher 


1 diſtinction, or greatet felicity, can 
1 poſſibly be wiſhed you by 
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